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THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT—M. DASTUGUE. 


LITTLE THINGS. 


A THOUGHT is but a little thing 
That nobody can see, 
Yet a real joy or sorrowing 
That thought may come to be. 


A word! Oh, what can well be less! 
And yet by every one 
; There comes sweet peace or bitterness, 
: And good or ill is done. 


An action! all the little deeds 
That ripple through the day,— 
_ What right or wrong from each proceeds 
Before they pass away. 


Great God, my actions, words, and thoughts 
Are all observed by Thee; 
May I, by Thy good Spirit taught, 
Live always carefully. ; 
H. Bateman. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE STARLING FROM STUBAI-THAL. 


BY FELIX J. KOCH. 


E. were seated on the promenade deck, 

watching the glorious Mediterranean 

sunset and the change of colors in 
the clouds along the sky-line, while, in turn, 
each of the group told a story. 


Most of the stories, as might be expected, 
were of travel. We were homeward-bound 
from the Continent, and scarcely any one can 
return from a European cruise without some 
tales to tell. 

It was now the turn of a timid young man, 
whom we had all been considerably interested 
in,—just because he had been so timid all the 
way, and we none quite knew what was his 
business. 

“Tn order to explain the occurrence,’”’ he said, 
“T will have to state my business. It is to 
gather up song-birds from the Hartz Moun- 
tains and the Tyrol to import to America. 

“You of the east and central part of the 
country have, perhaps, a canary or two in your 
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homes. But that represents but a small part 
of the consumption. In the South-west, where 
it is warm and pleasant, the people build great 
aviaries, about the size of an ordinary hen- 
house, in their gardens, and in these then 
turn loose a dozen or more song-birds. 

“Tn San Francisco there is an aviary built in 
the form of an enclosed park, where there are 
several thousand such birds, in what amounts 
practically to freedom. And it is these that 
I gather up and have sent to a common centre: 
There, then, the birds are put into strong 
wicker cages, holding one thousand each, and 
then the cage-load of melody is shipped over 
seas. 

“T was stopping in a little Tyrolese inn, in the 
Stubai-thal, when the Mddchen,—or daughter of 
the innkeeper—approached one morning, as I 
breakfasted out in the arbor, on their creamy 
milk and cheese, saying there were two peasants 
waiting to sell me some birds. 

“T asked that they be shown into the arbor, 
and they came,—clumsy-looking fellows, in 
tattered trousers, broad semi-Napoleonic cock- 
ades, and heavy, well-worn sabots. ‘ 

“They had trudged three days over the 
mountains, news having come to their village 
of my arrival with the little songsters. They 
had starlings, which were reared in great flocks 
in that village for just such agentsas I. A com- 
petitor, however, had gone through that locality 
and taken all the birds, it seems, but these, which 


were the boys’ especial pets, and they had kept — 


until now. Now there was a circus coming to 
Innsbruck, and they could go with the proceeds 
of their sale. 

“T bought the birds, had them sent by picket- 
post to my base, and thought nothing further 
of the matter. 

“Arriving, however, at Munich, to which 
place I have all my consignments made, the 
porter employed to feed the birds, sort them, 
and care for them, as they arrive from all points 
of compass, opened up at once. 

““*Mein Herr,’ he said, ‘I’m not superstitious, 
but there’s a weeping starling in that lot, or 
I’m very much mistaken! 

“<“Twice a day, morning and evening, you 
can hear him cry, and say, 

“ “Bitte, Stiefmutter, haue mich nicht!’ ” 
[‘‘Please, stepmother, do not whip me!’’] 

“ We frequently get starlings in the lot who 
have been taught to speak, but never before 
had we one who gave such a message or who 
could so closely imitate the weepings of a child. 

“After listening to the bird once or twice 
myself, I was convinced that either there was 
method in teaching it such words as this or 
else it must have heard them repeated over 
and over and over again! 

“T resolved to investigate. 

“As we purchase a bird, we slip a little metal 
ring about one leg, and then seal this, after 
which we print on the band the bird’s number. 
When, then, later, a bird does not sing, or 
should it prove to have been sick when sold, 
or there is any other trouble, we at once locate 
the seller, and he has to make good. 

“Wunting up the history of the weeping 
starling, I found him to have been one of those 
purchased of the two lads in Stubai. 

“Day after day, as we crossed the seas .and 
I went down to visit my purchases, I heard 
the bird repeat those words, and each time they 
seemed to me more and more plaintive. 

“At last, when we reached New York, they 
almost haunted me, and I resolved that next 
time I got in that locality I would look up 
the cause. I had the bird shipped direct to 
San Francisco, and turned loose in the great 
bird-cages there. There I suppose he is, even 
now. 


“On my next visit to the Stubai-thal, how- 
ever, I began to question the townspeople 
notably the daughter of the innkeeper. 

“Did she remember the two peasant boys 
who brought me the birds that summer morning? 

“Yes, very well. 

“Who were they? 

“They? Oh, they were ‘Strassenburschen’ 
[street boys] whom every one pitied. 

“Father and mother were dead, and they 
had been in the orphans’ home in Innsbruck. 
Then a ‘ Bauer,’ or peasant, of the upper Stubai- 
valley, had adopted them. : 

“There were stories of cruelty, but nothing 
could be proved. The German law forbids 
taking the testimony of a minor, and the old 
man swore he treated the children right. He 
kept some St. Bernard dogs, and these warned 
him when strangers were about, so detectives 
could find out nothing. And the poor little 
orphans, they were probably too scared to tell. 

“Time and again she had given them bread 
and milk, or some root beer or a hunk of bread, 
in exchange for berries. 

“She, in fact, had told them to bring in 
starlings and she would buy these from them, 
to sell to me, or let them know when I came 
herself. 

“T told her then of the starling that had 
wept throughout the ocean journey. 

“She listened, and called in her father. 

“Could I swear to it? 

“Yes!. 

“Then that was all that was necessary. 

“They sent for the local civic judge, and he 
listened to our story. 

“He was a kind-hearted man, and kad often 
pitied the little orphans. He, too, like the 
rest of the villagers, had always wished for 
proof. 

“Tf I, an American, disinterested as I was, 
would swear to this fact, the case would pass 
with the local jury, and be beyond appeal. 

“Well, to cut the story short, the man was 
arrested, tried, and convicted for cruelty to 
orphans. On the stand, assured that, what- 
ever they might say, they would not be returned 
to him and so suffer additional punishment, the 
boys told how, again and again, he, and es- 
pecially his wife, had beaten them, when the 
most laborious chores on the mountain had 
not been done. Beaten them when they were 
hungry, beaten them when they slept and 
their elders didn’t, beaten them for no cause at 
all! 

“What, however, to do with the boys now, 
was the question. They were too old to be re- 
turned to the asylum, too young for the infirm- 
ary. Contrary to his promise, their guardian 
had taught them no trade. 

“T volunteered to break them into my busi- 
ness, and asked them if they would come. 

“But too gladly. 

“Even now they are with me, tending the 
birds in the hold.” 

“Oh, have you some of the birds with you?” 
the girls from Lansdowne asked. 

“Yes! Want to see them?” 

Of course we did,—all of us. 

So he led the way down into the hold, and 
there on a sunny area of the lowest deck was 
a great wicker cage, large as an ordinary hen- 
house. Inside were exactly one thousand 
birds,—canaries for the most part, and starlings. 

And contentedly knitting in the sunshine be- 
side them were two young peasants, in Ameri- 
can attire. They were the little bird-catchers 
of the Stubai-thal. 


Benevolent people are always cheerful. 
Fatuer Tayior. 


DAISIES. 


Over the shoulders and slopes of the dune 

I saw the white daisies go down to the sea, 
A host in the sunshine, an army in June, 

The people God sends us to set our heart free. 


The bobolinks rallied them up from the dell, 
The orioles whistled them out of the wood; 
And all of their singing was, “Earth, it is well!” 
And all of their dancing was, ‘‘Life, thou are 

good!” 
More Songs from Vagabondia. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GOOD SAMARITAN ANIMALS. 
BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


HAT the lower animals have their special 
friends or show preference as to their 
companions no observer can doubt. We 

also see acts of devotion and self-sacrifice among 
them that are almost identical with those that 
characterize the friendship of human beings. 
It is needless to say that the impulses are much 
the same in all, some professing an interest that 
is actuated entirely by greed or for personal 
ends, while in others it is unselfish. 

A mutual friendship between one of the huge 
pachyderms in the late Mr. Barnum’s herd and 
a large dog used to attract much attention. If 
the dog wandered off, the elephant showed its 
distress immediately by attempting to follow, 
straining at the chain confined to its ponderous 
feet, or throwing aloft its trunk and uttering 
the shrill whistle indicative of alarm, and only 
resuming the monotonous swing of the head 
when its companion returned. The elephant 
was often observed caressing the dog, and, 
though the latter always slept in the straw, 
sometimes beneath its huge friend, it was never 
stepped upon nor crushed. When the elephant 
was led out to go through its task in the ring, the 
dog would begin to bark and endeavor to join 
the throng of performers, so that it was perfectly 
evident that the friendship was mutual. 

On the march of a wild herd, when a little 
elephant is born among them, they stop a day 
or two to allow it time to exercise its little limbs 
and gain strength, and then they press on, the 
mothers and babies in front, the old tuskers 
following in the rear, but ready to rush forward 
at the first alarm. When rocky or hilly places 
are reached, the little ones are helped up by the 
mothers, who push them from behind and in 
various ways;. but, when ariver has to be forded 
or swimmed, a comical sight ensues. ir 

The stream may be very rapid and rough, as 
the Indian rivers often are after a rain, and at 
such a place the babies would hardly be able to 
keep up with the rest, so the mothers and 
fathers help them. At first all plunge bodily 
in, both young and old; and, when the old ele- 
phants reach deep water, where they have to 
swim, the young scramble upon their backs and 
sit astride, sometimes two being seen in this 
position. But the very young elephants often 
require a little more care and attention, so they 
are held either upon the tusks of the father or 
grasped in the trunk of the mother, and held over 
or just at the surface of the water. Such a sight 
is a curious one, to say the least,—the great 
elephants almost hidden beneath the water, 
here and there a young one seemingly walking 
on the water, resting upon a submerged back, or 
held aloft while the dark waters roar below. 

In many of the works of old writers are found 
instances of attachments between man and 
beast. lian records a friendship between a 
little girl, who sold flowers in the streets of An- 
tioch, and an elephant whom she was in the habit 
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of feeding. One of the elephants in a great 
American menagerie exhibited great interest in 
a little daughter of one of the attendants, holding 
her upon its trunk, and in many ways showing 
its affection. In India the elephants are so 
trusted that they are sometimes employed as 
nurses, and have been seen tending their charges, 
lifting them gently back when they were dis- 
posed to stray away. 

Dog stories are always in order, provided they 
are true. A gentleman in one of the suburban 
wards of Pittsburg, Pa., owned a fine specimen 
of the spaniel breed, which is very fond of chil- 
dren, and, when any little ones visit his master’s 
house, constitutes himself their companion, play- 
mate, and guardian. Not long ago a lady with 
an infant visited the gentleman, and in the 
course of the day the child was laid on a pillow 
on the floor to amuse itself fora time. The dog 
took his place near the little one, as usual. 
The day was hot and the flies bad, and they made 
the baby the target of frequent attacks. This 
rendered her restless. Doggie watched her for 
a few moments, and then, walking close up, with 
his nose or paw drove away every fly as soon 
as it lit on the baby’s face, and did it so gently, 
too, as not to disturb her in the least. The 
dog’s actions attracted the attention of the 
mother and others, who were filled with astonish- 
ment at his thoughtful kindness. This story 
has the merit of truth. 

Henry Moorhouse was fond of relating an 
incident that beautifully illustrates a precious 
truth. When he was a boy, there came to his 
native city of Manchester a circus with its ac- 
companying menagerie. In the motley crowd 
which always gathers about such exhibitions 
there was a man whose little dog had just been 
beaten in a fight with another dog. The man, 
in a fit of senseless rage, seized the bleeding and 
suffering brute, and, hurrying into the circus 
tent, roughly thrust him through the bars of 
the lion’s cage, expecting, of course, to see him 
devoured in a moment. 

The dog also seemed to know his danger, and 
crouched upon the floor in manifest terror. The 
lion fixed his gaze upon him, but did not stir; 
and at last the dog, gathering hope, crawled 
slowly toward ‘the monarch of the forest,’ 
and looked up into his face as if with mute 
supplication for mercy. To the surprise of the 
spectators, the king of beasts, who could have 
crushed him with a single stroke, gently drew 
the helpless creature to his side, and then raised 
his lordly head and neck above him like a wall 
of protection. Meanwhile, the owner of the 
dog recovered from his silly anger, and demanded 
his property. “You, put him in. Go to the 
cage and get him,” was the quiet reply of the 
keeper. 

The man drew near and called the dog, but 
there was no response; for the once obedient 
servant acted as if he had found a better master, 
and was satisfied with the change. The old 
master called again and again, and whistled and 
coaxed in vain, and at length began to scold and 
threaten; but the ominous growl of the majestic 
lion and the flash of his flaming eyes sent back 
the human brute in fright and haste, amid the 
laughter of all who witnessed his discomfiture, 
and the two new friends were left in peace and 
mutual love. 


Ill patterns are sure to be followed more than 
good rules. Locker. 


Women, like men, must be educated with a 
view to action, or their studies cannot be called 
education. Harrier MartinEAu. 


THE SONG OF A: ROBIN. 


I HEARD a robin singing 
When the world lay white and drear, 
And ne’er a ray of sunshine fell 
His little heart to cheer. 
I listened to the gladness 
That was mingled in his song, 
And from my heart the shadows fell 
Of weary years and long. 


I heard a robin singing 

When the skies were dark above, 
And from the song a lesson learned 

Of hope and trust and love. 
It spoke to me of patience, 
® Of a spring our hearts shall know, 
Where snows of winter falleth not, 

And cold winds never blow. 

KATHLEEN WEATHERHEAD, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE CONQUEST OF TOM. 
BY MADELINE SCOTT. 


HE room was full of boys and girls, happy 
hearted, lively, mischievous youngsters 
between eight and twelve years old. 

They were the Juniors of the Sunday School, 
and proud of the distinction. There were fifty 
of them on the roll; but never, except at Christ- 
mas and other festive occasions, were there so 
many present at one time. 

The teacher, Miss Peters, was a plain-looking 
body. You would not have glanced at her 
twice on the street, and yet the children 
thought there was no face in the world quite so 
sweet unless it might be that of mother’s. You 
might even have agreed with the children had 
you seen Miss Peters sometimes. 

She was never known to speak harshly to a 
child. And Sundays the door from the main 
room was no sooner closed, and the class left 
alone with the teacher, than every little face 
was turned eagerly toward her, and all the 
wriggling and giggling and whispering was still. 

Now Miss Peters was not a normal graduate, 
but she understood the heart and life of a child. 
You could not listen two minutes to her simple, 
direct words without seeing that. And, while 
she spoke, the plain face shone with a light not 
of this world, and the children drank in every 
word. 

Before this teacher and thig class Tom ap- 
peared one day. Tom lived in the church 
neighborhood, but had never come to Sun- 
day School before. He did not believe in 
Sunday Schools. His father didn’t believe in 
them. But the minister had been talking to 
the father, and had finally persuaded him that 
it was the respectable thing for Tom to be in 
Sunday School. Therefore Tom was there. 

Indeed, it was soon evident that Tom was 
very much there, and that all of him was there 
to make trouble. In his case there was no 
bashfulness to wear off. He was master of the 
situation the first day. 

The teacher had never had such a boy. She 
was at her wit’s end to know what to do with 
him. He was larger than the other boys, and 
leader by common consent. 

In the midst of her most earnest words or 
strongest appeal he would make some sneering 


or sceptical remarks, and his manner from be- , 


ginning to end of the lesson was one of super- 
ciliousness and contempt. 

Miss Peters was blest with great tact. She 
had never failed to win a boy or girl before. 
But no ordinary appeal seemed to reach this 
boy: his manhood would not respond, he could 


not be shamed. The thought that he had no 
use for Sunday Schools and that his father had 
made him come stuck by him week after week, 
and closed to the teacher every avenue of ap- 
proach. 

To say that the class was demoralized puts 
it mildly. The whole spirit was changed, and 
the attitude of the scholars toward the teacher. 
Miss Peters herself seemed different: the joy 
of teaching and her influence over the children 
was slipping away. She did not believe in 
letting one boy spoil the class, and yet she felt 
she must do more to reach him before giving 
him up. 

Miss Peters was a busy woman. Office work 
filled her days. What calling she did for class 
had to be done on Sundays. But she thought 
it wiser not to call on Tom on that day. She 
left her work on a week-day afternoon, and 
went to see him. 

Tom was on the porch when she arrived 
He was not pleased to see her, but there was a 
look of evil delight on his face that Miss Peters 
did not at first understand. The reason for it 
appeared directly. His mother was not. at 
home. Tom thought she had come to tell his 
mother about him. Well—Miss Peters was 
sorry his mother was not at home, but said she 
had really come to see him. She always wanted 
to know her boys. Then she talked and asked 
questions about the things 'she thought might 
interest the boy. Tom was on the defensive at 
first, but he forgot after a little, and was in- 
terested. A real lady had never talked like this 
to him before. Ladies always hated to have 
him around. Miss Peters must care! 

Presently Tom’s young sister came out to 
see what was going on; and in a few moments 
Miss Peters thought it safe to invite herself in, 
and the three had a delightful visit together. 
Miss Peters had not even looked angry, much 
less said one word of reproach. Tom couldn’t 
understand it. But Tom was ashamed, and he 
loved her. 

Miss Peters waited anxiously for the next 
Sunday. She could not know yet how far she 
had succeeded. 

Sunday came, and Tom—a different Tom. 
It had all come about on the porch that day. 
He would never be so mean again, never! He 
was sorry he ever had been. The other scholars 
wondered at the change, and Miss Peters sung 
the Doxology in her heart all through the lesson. 

Tom became her right-hand man after that, 
an altogether new Tom. It was Tom who came 
early and helped her fix the sand-table. And 
it was Tom who helped pass papers and cards. 
It was Tom who stayed after session to help 
put things in order. It was Tom who was her 
constant help and comfort,—not a perfect Tom 
by any means, but a courteous and devoted 
Tom from this time on. 

If you should go to that Sunday School and 
inquire for Tom, you would find him one of the 
most upright and useful young men of the 
neighborhood. 


TEN THINGS FOR WHICH NO ONE HAS 
EVER YET; BEEN SORRY. 


. For doing good to all. 

For being patient toward everybody. 

. For hearing before judging. 

. For thinking before speaking. 

For holding an angry tongue. 

For being kind to the distressed. 

For asking pardon for all wrongs. 

For speaking evil of none. 

. For stopping the ears of a talebearer. 

For disbelieving most of the ill reports. 
North-Western Christian Advocate. 
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SUMMER. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
A NOCTURNE. 
BY JOHN V. THORPE, 


Dear Lord, whose tender care and love 
Doth guard our sleeping, 

We pray Thee take our souls this night 
Within Thy keeping. 

Let not the shadows of the day, 
Our slumbers breaking, 

In troubled dreams disturb our rest, 
Too soon awaking; 

But may our dreams be all of Thee 
And Thine awaking. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
COCUYES. 
BY ANITA LAURENCE STERNE.. 


FEW weeks ago I read a short paragraph 
in the paper to the effect that fifty- 
eight cocuyes, the Cuban lightning 

bugs, were on their way to New York. They 
were to be used by our society belles, as they 
are by the sefioritas of Cuba, as ornaments 
to the coiffure and gown. The article also 
stated that the above-named insects were very 
hardy, and could live for a great time on almost 
anything. 

To me the above statement seems somewhat 
exaggerated. While in Cuba, I became much 
interested in the cocuyes, and every evening 
I studied their habits and learned everything 
I could about them from the natives, AS a 


matter of fact it is hardly possible to keep life 
in them in any but a tropical country. 

The cocuye somewhat resembles the common 
black beetle of New England. They live 
on sugar-cane, and, although many people 
have tried bringing them North, by carrying 
them in a large piece of hollowed cane, they 
survive at the most but a few months: to 
keep life in them that long they need as much 
care as a small.baby. They should be bathed 
two or three times a day, as their feet and 
wings become stuck together, and so useless 
and in danger of being torn away from the body. 

It seems a pity that the cocuyes cannot be 
raised successfully here. 
they are so pretty in the evenings, flying from 
tree to tree and in and out among the waving 
cane leaves. When the “flamboyan” tree is 
in bloom, and they light on its red blossoms, 
they make a picture beautiful to see: they 
gleam like sparkling green candles on a Christ- 
mas tree. The cocuye, like the owl, comes 
forth into prominence only at night. He 
secretes himself somewhere in the daytime. 
It is very easy to catch many of them by secur- 
ing one and holding it high in the air. Soon 
the space around is full of the swaying lights. 

Between the cocuye’s neck and body on the 
under side, there is a little jointed thread by 
which the little bug can be pinned, without 
pain, to one’s gown. It continues to sparkle, 
unless it becomes stubborn like a donkey, 
and refuses to light its little lantern; but its 
many legs constantly wiggle. 

The green lantern is wonderful. I have 
gone to bed by the light of three of these cocuyes, 


In their country - 


placed under’ a glass, slightly raised with a 
match to give them air; and I have read a mag- 
azine by their light, though often, when I have 
reached a very interesting place, my light 
would go out. 

At night-time, at the ball or on the plaza, 
it is a common sight to see a dark-eyed Sefiorita 
with a sparkling cocuye nestled in her high 
pompadour, and others pinned to her blouse 
like breastpins. It would indeed be a pretty 
sight if we might so use them here. “$s 
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That which is everybody’s business is nobody's 
business. Izaak WALTON. 


THE .BEST TYPE.. 


BRAHAM, as he is described to us, was a 
an practical man of affairs. He was busied 
with the interests of his household and 

the pasturage of his cattle from week’s end 
to week’s end. He accumulated wealth, and 
made a point of winning influence with the — 
people in whose land he dwelt. Beyond dis- _ 
pute, he was a careful shepherd, a devoted hus- — 
band and father, and, on one occasion at least, — 
proved himself a doughty warrior. He had a 
good many reverential talks with God, but by 
far the greater part of his time was given to the 
commonplace kind of work which you and I 
have to do. But there was an altar just out- 
side Abraham’s tent at each of his halting places 
in Canaan, and his loving, unfaltering trust in 
God gave color to every detail of his daily life. 
A busy man, doing the world’s work for God’s 
glory, is the best type of a religious man. 


Every Other Bandy. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
i LOST BENNY. 
BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 


‘On, where can our Benny Boy be?” 
Said Mother and Brother and Maid. 
They sought far and near 
For runaway dear, 
But no one could find where he’d strayed. 


They even looked up in the loft; 
In wood and in field he was not. 
At last to their joy, 
They found the wee boy 
Asleep in his own little cot. 


For Every Other Sunday, 


SOME OLD GERMAN CHURCHES AND 
THEIR LEGENDS. 


BY MARGARET BARBER BOWEN. 
Church of St. Elizabeth at Marburg. 


PART from one or two cathedrals, there 
is no church in Germany, which I haye 
seen, so impressive as the Church of St. 

Elizabeth at Marburg in Hessen. Perhaps it 
is partly because of its association with the life 
of the beautiful girl saint, perhaps partly its 
situation in the heart of a charming old town 
filled with legendary and historic interest; but 
to a great degree, surely, because of its clear- 
cut Gothie purity it stands out pre-eminent. 

Tt is, in truth, one of the few noble examples 
of the early Gothic form of architecture, and, 
as it rises gloriously up against the heavens, 
one is filled with a reverence and admiration 
hard to put into words. Fact and legend are 
so intermingled in the story of the building of 
this church that to make it complete one must 
know both. It is true beyond a doubt that the 
Elizabeth for whom it was named and in honor 
of whom it was built was a reality. She was 
a daughter of King Andrew II. and Queen Ger- 
trude of Hungary, and was born in 1207 at 
Pressburg. 

When a child, she was promised in marriage 
to Louis of Thuringen. Her early life was 
spent in the midst of gayety and grandeur, but 
even then little Elizabeth cared for deeper and 
more religious things. Married when only a 
child of fourteen, according to the custom of 
-those days, she spent a few happy years with 
her husband, who helped her to do good among 
the poor peasants. 

During a great famine she spent her time 
caring for the poor, and built a hospital for 
those who were sick. A few years after this 
Louis, her husband, went on a crusade, but 
before he had reached the end of the journey 
fell ill and died. 

_After living in great poverty with her chil- 
dren in Hisenach, she came to Marburg, where 

- the beautiful castle (which stands there now in 
the: midst of a wonderful garden overlooking 
the town and the stately spires of the Elizabeth 
Church) was given her for her use. But instead 
of living in comfort and beauty she chose to 
sacrifice all personal happiness and do good to 
the needy. For some time she lived in a little 
hut in the woods, going from home to home to 
nurse the poor. There was no service which 
she was not willing and eager to perform. 

In the University of Marburg to-day there 
hangs a large mural painting showing the beau- 
tiful girl saint on her knees cleaning the floor 
like a scrub-woman, surrounded by the sick poor 
made comfortable by her work and money. 
And, standing above her is the monk Konrad, 
her father confessor, enjoying her lowliness. 


CHURCH OF 


ST. ELIZABETH — SEE ARTICLE. 


This Konrad was one of the most brutal men 
of his day. Elizabeth was wholly subservient 
to his harshest demands, and, if she failed in any- 
thing, she was unmercifully scourged. 

Three or four miles out of Marburg there is 
a spring which comes bubbling up through the 
rocks where, legend says, Elizabeth was wont to 
wash the clothes of the poor peasants. Over 
this spring a sort of temple made of red stone 
was erected in the sixteenth century to the 
memory of Elizabeth, and it is a belief among 
the peasantry that no soap is needed when 
clothes are washed here. It was a delightful 
sight on a beautiful August morning to see them 
coming for buckets of water at this memorial 
spring, picking branches off the blessed trees 
growing near it, and spreading their clothes out 
to dry on the sweet-smelling pastures near by. 

But to go back to Elizabeth. After a few 
years of this severe labor her strength gave way, 
and she died among the people she had so nobly 
served. As she had been their best friend in 
life, so now came the sick as pilgrims to her 
grave, and now, too, they went away healed. 
Soon_the pope proclaimed her a saint, and in 


1235 the great church bearing her name was 
begun, to be finished fifty years later. 

For three centuries the pilgrims came and 
worshipped, kneeling before the saint’s body 
enclosed in its sarcophagus of silver and gold 
and precious stones. At the end of three hun- 
dred years Philip of Marburg, who was a Protes- 
tant, stopped the pilgrimages; but, though 
forbidden to worship openly at her tomb, the 
people kept Elizabeth’s place sacred in their 
hearts, and do to this day. 

The church is the visible expression of her 
beautiful life in this little community. And 
sometimes, as I sat in the garden of the castle 
(where she could have lived in state had she not 
chosen differently), it seemed to me that the 
noble building had really absorbed something 
of her individuality, and was giving it back to 
the people of Marburg. 

One of the many hills around Marburg is 
called the Kirchspitze, and with it is connected 
a legend concerning the building of the Eliza- 
beth Church. 

The Kirchspitze was the spot chosen for the 
erection of the church and work was begun. 
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But somehow it did not prosper. So soon as 
night came, all that had been accomplished 
during the day was destroyed. After perse- 
vering in their attempts for some time, the 
builders decided the destruction of their work 
was a heavenly sign, that this was not the ap- 
pointed spot. So they said, “We will throw 
_@ certain stone from this hill into the valley; 
and, wherever it may fall, there we will build the 
church, for that is what the Lord desires.” 

So they threw the stone, and it fell far down 
and stopped in the heart of Marburg. And 
there the Elizabeth Church stands now. But 
the original site chosen has always been known 
as the Kirchspitze. 


LITTLE HELPERS 


You who are the oldest, 

You who are the tallest, 

Don’t you think you ought to help 
The youngest and the smallest? 


You who are the strongest, 

You who are the quickest, 

Don’t you think you ought to help 
The weakest and the sickest? 


Never mind the trouble, 
Help them all you can; 
Be a little woman! 
Be a little man! 
Selected. 
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MARGARET, DAUGHTER OF SIR THOMAS 
MORE. 


BY ROBERT WARD. 
Part II, 


HO would have thought that any king 
or any people would have been cruel 
to any man so cheerful and noble 

as Sir Thomas More, the just Lord Chancellor 
and the kindest of men? Could it be that 
Margaret must see her dear father in prison 
and then made to die for the right? It would 
not have been if England had not been ruled 
in the early part of the sixteenth century by a 
selfish king and a fawning Parliament. Eng- 
land under Henry VIII. was not the England 
of Edward VII. 

Her father was asked to‘give his consent to 
King Henry’s divorce of Queen Catherine and 
his marriage with Anne Boleyn. And the king 
sent Sir Thomas a special invitation to come 
to the crowning of the new Queen Anne. The 
honest knight would not consent, in the first 
‘place, to the divorce of Catherine, and of 
course would not go to the crowning of her un- 
lawful successor. This made King Henry very 
angry. He could not bear having any one op- 
pose him. He was king, and so he thought 
he could do as he pleased; and he did. As is 
always the case with selfish men, others suf- 
fered because he did. 

Because Margaret’s father steadily opposed 
the king’s evil marriage, he was put on the list 
of those to be tried for treason. But they could 
not make him out a real traitor on this ground, 
and his name was struck out of the bill. Mar- 
garet brought him the news, but he knew the 
king too well to think Henry would drop the 
matter, and so he said to his daughter: “I’ 
faith, Meg, quod differtur non aufertur” (“That 
which is postponed is not dropped’’). 

One day Sir Thomas asked Margaret how 
affairs went on at court and how Queen Anne 
did? “Never better. There is nothing else 
but dancing and sporting.” Her father re- 
plied, “Alas! Meg, it pitieth me to remember 
unto what misery, poor soul, she will shortly 


come.” He saw that, when Queen Anne came 
to be in the way of the king’s doing what he 
pleased, she would be put out of the way as he 
foresaw he himself would be. 

Not much later it came about that Sir Thomas 
was put in prison as a traitor in the famous 
Tower of London because he would not say 
what he did not think,—that the King of Eng- 
land was the supreme head of the Christian 
Church. Here in this lonesome place he could 
not have even pen and ink. But Margaret 
remembered her father, and visited him as 
often as she could, bringing him comfort. 

It would be hard for you to find any other 
man who was so cheerful in a dreary prison. He 
said jestingly one day to his gaoler, “I do not 
mislike my fare here, but, whenever I so do, 
then thrust me out of your doors.” 

Sir Thomas had often felt a desire to go into a 
monastery where he could meditate quietly 


. and prayerfully. He said to Margaret, when she 


visited him in prison, “I believe, Meg, that 
they who have put me here, ween they have 
done me a high displeasure; but I assure you, 
on my faith, my own dear daughter, if it had not 
been for my wife and you that be my children, 
I would not have failed, long e’er this, to have 
closed myself in as strait a room and straiter 
too.” 

Margaret is said to have written in her diary: 
‘‘Thenew solicitor-general hath gone to the Tower 
to deprive him of the few books I have taken him 
from time to time.... Ah, Master Rich! You 
must deprive him of his brains afore you can 
rob him of their contents.” From his youth he 
had been filling his mind from wisdom’s store- 
house. How truly could it be said of this 
knight of the olden time, his mind to him a 
kingdom was! And the one of all his friends 
to bring him the sympathy of a soul as great 
as his own was his daughter Margaret. 

They both had schooled themselves, after 
doing their very best, to trust in Providence. 
While in prison he said to her, “I find no cause, 
I thank God, Meg, to reckon myself in worse 
case here than in my own house; for me think~ 
eth God setteth me on His lap and dandleth 
me.”’ 

Once this beloved man, who shrank from 
nothing if it was God’s will, said: “We may not 
look at our pleasure to go to heaven in feather 
beds. It is not the way, for our Lord himself 
went thither in great pain, and by many tribu- 
lations; and the servant may not look to be in 
better case than his master.” 

How Margaret’s heart went out to her father 
as she ministered to him in prison, and when 
he was taken from the Tower and brought 
before the high court of England to be tried 
for treason. He was, and that by false witness, 
found guilty. At the close of the trial Sir 


Thomas had said a cheerful farewell to the. 


judges and those who had condemned him to 
death, adding that he hoped, as Saint Paul 
had consented to the death of Saint Stephen 
and both were then saints in heaven, he 
would meet those who now condemned him 
in heaven, to dwell forever happily together. 

This most cheerful of knights must die. But 
for a little longer he was kept confined in the 
Tower. On the way there, back from the 
trial in court, right through the crowd, and 
even through the guard, broke Margaret till 
she came to her father and threw her arms 
around his neck and kissed him and received 
his blessing and his good-bye. But this could 
not satisfy her, and she turned back once more, 
made her way through the throng, and once more 
these two devoted souls poured out their love 
for each other in the tenderest embraces. What 
wonder that many of those who saw them wept 
also! i 


By and by Sir Thomas More was taken out 
of the Tower to pay the death penalty for 
being loyal to conscience, and Margaret could 
always remember that her father met his death 
by the cruel axe of that cruel age with cheer- 
fulness as well as with firmness of conviction, 
saying, almost with his last breath, as the 
pushed his beard aside: ‘Pity that should be 
cut. That has not committed treason.” 


The End. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
‘ THE WAKING OF THE FLOWERS. 


BY 8. HAMLET. 


In her bosom Mother Sun 

Keeps for Earth unnumbered rays. 
These she sends, as seasons run, 
And parental love displays. 


Rays for Winter, rays for Spring, 
Each their cold or light to bring, 

Rays for Summer with their heat, 
Autumn makes her gift complete. 


When the Earth, in circling swing, 
Through its orbit finds the spot 
Where begins the reign of Spring, 
There new beauty is begot. 


Rays of life, swift from the Sun, 
Through bewild’ring space have run; 
And the Earth and Spring, now met, 
Do their journey intercept. 


But the bidding of the Sun, 
Scarcely for it has begun; 

Through the hard rind of the Earth 
Life and Beauty long for birth. 


With its finger, as on door, 

Taps the ray the bare brown floor, 
Then, as from a winter’s sleep, 
Does the pretty Crocus peep. . 


Little heads with caps so gay, 
White and blue and gold and gray; 
Soon their caps they graceful fling, 
Ope their petals, hail the Spring. 


To another spot it sped, 
«Where the Tulips have their bed, 
Broke the crust which on them press’d, 
Up they get, but scarcely dress’d. 


Half ashamed at being found 
Almost naked as the ground, 
Now their toilet, just begun, rt 
They must finish in the Sun. 


Deft the touch which lightly places 
Color rich as that which graces 
Clouds that with the setting sun 
Make the splendid horizon. — 


Where the touch on land or sea, 
Where such wondrous artistry, 
As the tulip’s toilet shows? 
Stately as a queen it grows. 


By a ray from Mother Sun, 
Starting forth its race to run, 
There was brought a phial full 
Of the golden Asphodel. 


As it sped through garden walk, 
Spied, upon a slender stalk, 
Modest as the violet, 

Graceful, pale, sweet floweret. 


Then the Yellow Asphodel 
From the phial gently fell, 
On the flower pale it spills, 
Golden now, the Daffodils. 
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THE GREAT TEACHER’S WORDS. 
BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 
IV. 


Tuer SowEr.—Maitthew xiii. 3-9, 18-23. 


OB, Peggy, and I were walking home from 
church through the Park the following 
Sunday. 

“T wonder what that flower is,” said Peggy, 
looking at a mat of rosy-purple blossoms by 
the wayside. “It is a wild flower, I suppose, 
but I never see it anywhere else.” 

“They say seeds get scattered in all sorts 
of queer ways,” said Bob. “The wind takes 
them, they are carried in the coats of animals, 
by trains. Perhaps the through train from 
the West brought this one.” 

“Our lesson next Sunday is about ‘The 
Sower,’”’ went on Peggy, looking at her reference 
card. “Can’t we sit down by the lake and talk 
it over?” 

So we sat down in the pleasant sunshine, and 
the small birds twittered in the shrubbery 


about us, and just below a stately swan went 


sailing by. 

“*Behold, a sower went forth to sow,’” began 
the little girl, “O Bob, don’t you remember 
the picture at school—Millet’s? ‘And when 
he sowed, some seeds fell by the wayside, and 
the fowls came and devoured them up.’ Was 
there any harm in that? Perhaps the fowls 
were hungry. Then my teacher says ever 
and ever so. many seeds are sown by the birds. 
When they eat wild raspberries, they do not 
eat the seeds, and they fall into the earth and 
perhaps spring up. Where is the harm even if 
the poor hungry birds did get something?”’ 

“Tt isn’t a question of seeds alone, but of 
hearts and lives, as we said the other day 
about the ‘Tares.’ Read the nineteenth verse, 
Peggy.” 

““When any one heareth the word of the 
kingdom, and understandeth it not, then cometh 
the wicked one and catcheth away that which 
was sown in his heart. This is he which re- 
ceiveth seed by the wayside.’ That makes 
it queerer than ever.” 

“Tf you don’t understand a thing, it goes 
quicker than lightening,’ observed Bob. 
“When we hear the laundry men talk Chi- 
nese, we can’t remember a thing they say.” 

“Tt means, I think, that there must be some 


ability in the mind and heart to grasp, to 


take in and hold for its own, or any more active 
power will snatch it away. Isn’t it true that 


good is coming to us all the time that we don’t 


no root they withered away. 


even see, so we fail to make it ours?” 

“At the seashore last summer,” said Peggy, 
“there was a very queer man, who seemed to 
want to talk to us children, but we rather ran 
away from him. We found out later that he 
knew more about the sea animals than almost 
any one else living. I guess we lost an oppor- 
tunity that time.” 

“«Some fell upon stony places,’’’ went on 
Bob, ‘“‘‘where they had not much earth; and 
forthwith they sprang up, because they had 
no deepness of earth. And when the sun was 
up they were scorched, and because they had 
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“Tt wasn’t the fault of the plants. They did 
all they could,” declared Peggy, warmly. 

“But what of the ground where the seed fell? 
What kind of soil must our hearts offer to the 
seeds of good so freely and graciously offered 
us? The twentieth and twenty-first verses 
explain what our Master had in mind. There 
are people who welcome truth gladly, but, 


ie 


when the time of trial comes, they cannot hold 
out against it.” 

“Like me,” said Peggy, mournfully. “TI say 
to myself again and again, ‘Now I’ll not get 
mad once this day’; but, before I know it, ’ll 
forget, and say or do things I’m sorry for the 
next minute. It’s very discouraging!’ 

“But there’s just where we must take heart. 
We must keep on trying. We must say to 
ourselves, ‘What is there in me that prevents 
the little plants of goodness from taking strong 
and deep root?’ It may be some fault that 
we have been reminded of times without num- 
ber, but have as yet taken no serious pains 
in uprooting. We may be too lazy to do any 
real, effective work. We may be weak or 
cowardly or selfish or passionate. Whatever 
the fault is, it lies like a great ugly stone in the 
way of the tender roots. If we are in earnest, 
we may find out what the trouble is and try 
and cure it. 

“There’s one fine thing about struggling with 
faults, Peggy. No true, earnest work is lost. 
If we only keep on, the stubbornest faults 
will in time yield. We can be preparing good 
ground if we are patient and faithful. What 
does it say next, Peggy?” 

“* And some fell among thorns, and the thorns 
sprung up and choked them. But others 
fell into good ground and brought forth fruit, 
some an hundredfold, some sixtyfold, some 
thirtyfold.’” 

“There are those who receive the good seed 
in hearts where other seeds have been allowed 
to grow unchecked. Some men love power, 
and so much that they are willing to trample 
over the rights of others. Others have riches 
or honors, and will accept dishonest and tricky 
ways to get what they want. All these seeds 
of selfishness are allowed to take possession of 
the heart. They are the cruel thorns that 
crush out and choke the poor little pale plants of 
goodness that are trying, if feebly, to assert 
themselves. The only way to deal with the 
thorns is to uproot them just as soon as we 
know they are there.” 

“But you said not to uproot the ‘tares. 

“Not too’ soon, Peggy,—not until we are 
sure which is wheat, which grass. But the 
thorns are known at once. We can’t be kind 
and unkind at the same time, nor may we be 
violent and self-controlled, or selfish and gen- 
erous, or honest and dishonest. 

“We must prepare our hearts for the good 
seed or God’s word. We must try and know 
that we may take in. We must remove obsta- 
cles that there may be depth of root, and we 
must pluck out the thorns. 

“When the good seed falls in the heart thus 
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prepared, there cannot fail to be a generous © 


harvest.” 

“T suppose it means to keep on trying,” 
said Bob, shyly; for boys, as a rule, do not 
like to give their deeper thought. 


SUCCESSFUL MEN WHO WERE NOT RICH. 


E have fallen under a universal witch- 
craft, declares Francis Bellamy in 
Everybody's. Magazine. A sense of 

the power and luxury in money beyond all the 
wonder tales has suddenly come to us. It has 
turned our fashionable society into a material- 
ism which is no longer ashamed of its poverty 
of ideals. It is hard and merciless of heart; it 
is sceptical of unworldly motives; its smartest 
relish is for the strokes and ruses of the manipu- 
lators of finance. 

In times like these it is good to remember 
Agassiz, who refused to lecture at $500 a night 
because he was too busy to make money; 
Charles Sumner, who declined to lecture at any 


price, because, he said, as senator all his time 
belonged to Massachusetts; Spurgeon, who re- 
fused to come to America to deliver fifty lectures 
at $1,000 a night, saying he could do better,— 
he could stay in London and try to. save fifty 
souls; and Emerson, who steadfastly declined 
to increase his income beyond $1,200, because 
he wanted his time to think. Such stories of 
fine haughtiness did not seem Quixotic to the 
young men in college thirty years ago. A gener- 
ous idealism was abroad, and it was unashamed. 


EIGHT LESSONS FROM THE BEE. 
No 


1. Tum bee teaches us to be industrious. 
bee ever shirks his work. 

2. He teaches us to be loyal and obedient. 
Bees obey and love the queen who rules them. 

3. They teach us to be fond of our homes. 
No bee leaves his home except for a time, if he 
can help it. 

4. They teach us to be clean. Nothing can 
be cleaner than the home of the bee. 

5. They show much sympathy or kind 
fellow-feeling for each other in distress, and 
will never leave a friend in trouble without 
trying to help him. 

6. They are very early risers. 

7. They delight in fresh air. 

8. They are very peaceful, and seldom quar- 
rel or fight among themselves. 


BIBLE BEES. 


HE ‘‘Bees of the Bible” are very numer- 
ous. They never sting; they yield a 
great deal of honey; their honey never 
cloys; and it is their nature to be found to- 
gether in swarms. Here is a specimen of them: 
‘Be ye kindly affectioned one to another.” 
‘Be sober, and watch unto prayer.” 
‘*Be content with such things as ye have.” 
‘Be strong in the Lord.” 
‘‘Be courteous.” 
‘Be not wise in your own conceits.”’ 
‘*Be not unmindful to entertain strangers.” 
‘Be not children in understanding.” 
‘Be followers of God as dear children.” 
Selected. 


Human improvement is from within outward. 
FRovupE. 


LET US TAKE LEAVE OF HASTE. 


Let us take leave of haste awhile, 
And loiter well content 

With little pleasure to beguile, © 
And small habiliment: 


Just a wide sweep of rain-washed sky, 
A flower, a bird-note sweet; 

Some easy trappings worn awry; 
Loose latchets for our feet; 


A wheaten loaf within our scrip; 
For drink the hillside spring, 
And for true heart-companionship 

The love of loitering. 


We want so much and yet we need 
So very slight a store, 

But in this age of greed 
We hurry more and more. 


The woodland weaves its gold-green net 5 
The warm wind lazes by; 
Can we forego? can we forget? 
Come, comrade, let us try! 
CLINTON ScoLLarRD. 
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For Every Other Suncay. 
JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. 
BY CAROL LEWERENZE. 


JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT, what are you preaching 
In your cool, green-bowered church of the glade? 
Is it to fairies and elves you are teaching 

The specified way that their rings must be made 
To conform to a doctrine, including, excluding, 
To shelter the saved, and cast out the intruding? 


Ah no, a far broader creed you are bringing 

Of nature embracing all life in her love; 

Of death’s terrors vanquished, of hearts ever 
singing, 

Of faith in a Spirit that lifts us above 

All narrow condemning, all needless repining, 

To heights where God’s sunshine is constantly 
shining. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A MODERN MOSES. 


BY AGNES M, CUTTER. 


(The following story will, we trust, serve as an 
effective warning.—EDITOR. ) 


WO forlorn little figures sat on the front 
doorstep. They had been having a 
merry time all the morning, but now 

they could think of nothing to play. 

“Q Harry, what shall we do?” asked the 
little girl, who had all confidence in her brother’s 
power of inventing games. 

“T don’t know, Ruthie,’ he began, when a 
brilliant idea struck him. ‘Why, yes, I do, too: 
we can play ‘Moses in the Bulrushes.’”’ 

“Why, yes, so we can,” assented the little 
girl, sure it, would be fun because Harry had 
thought of it. “But who will be Moses?” 

“Aunt Hattie’s baby,” answered Harry. 

“But she would never let us take him,’ ob- 
jected Ruth, who was well aware of the pre- 
ciousness of the said baby. 

“Goosie, did you suppose I’d ask her for him? 
She’s over here now, and, after I’ve got our big 
clothes basket, we’ll go over there and get him, 
and not say a word toany oneaboutit. ’Course 
we won’t hurt him, and Aunt Hattie’s too care- 
ful of him, anyway. I heard grandma say so.” 

Harry ran-into the house and soon returned 
with a long clothes basket, and then he and 
_ Ruth went through the garden to their Aunt 
Hattie’s. The baby was asleep in its crib, but 
with some difficulty, they got it, together with 
its pillow and blankets, into the basket. 

“Now,” said Harry, “we will go down to 
the brook and put the basket in. ‘Then you can 
be Pharaoh’s daughter, and come along and 
find the baby, but I’m going to change the 
story a little, and, after you’ve taken the baby 
home, I shall come and take him away from 
you, and then we’ll play it all over again.” 

There was not enough water in the brook to 
harm the baby, even if its rubber blanket had 
not protected it. He had awakened when 
Harry and Ruth put him in the basket, and had 
cried during the journey to the brook, but was 
asleep now. 

For a little while Harry and Ruth thought 
that ‘Moses in the Bulrushes” was the best 
game they had ever played, but they soon tired 
of it, as they had of all their other games, and 
wandered off after strawberries, entirely for- 
getting the baby. 

They returned home at twelve o’clock, to 
find the household greatly upset over something. 


Mrs. Brown (the children’s mother) and their- 


Aunt Hattie were crying bitterly, and the men 
were rushing about everywhere. As soon as 


. the baby. 


Harry heard the word “baby,” he knew what 
was the trouble, and, taking Ruth by the hand, 
he pulled her out of the house and down to the 
brook, where they had been playing, but, when 
they reached it, they could not find the baby. 

“Q Harry, what shall we do? We've lost 
Aunt Hattie’s baby, and she’ll die if we can’t 
find him.” And poor little Ruth sat down on 
a rock, and wept bitterly. 

Harry was pretty well frightened himself 
now, but did his best to comfort Ruth, and 
then hunted along the brook, but did not find 
He then went back to Ruth, telling 
her that they must go home and tell what they 
had done, for they had certainly lost the baby. 

Their aunt was searching her’house thor- 
oughly, crying all the time, and saying that she 
knew somebody had stolen the baby. Her 
sister was with her, trying to keep her calm. 
Harry told his story in a manly, straightfor- 
ward manner, ending with,— 

“T didn’t mean to do any harm, Aunt Hattie, 
and I am very sorry.” 

“And I am sorry, too, Auntie,’ sobbed 
Ruthie, “but I did want to play ‘Moses in the 
Bulrushes.’” 

As soon as Mrs. Brown heard Harry’s story, 
she ran out to the men, and in a short time they 
returned with the baby. It seemed that the 
basket had sailed down the brook until it was 
caught by the overhanging branches of a tree. 
The baby was all right, with the exception of 
being rather hungry. 

Harry and Ruth were put to bed for the rest 
of the day, and now, when they play ‘‘Moses in 
the Bulrushes,’’ one of Ruth’s dolls is Moses. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue Editor has a parable. 

Late is the spring and tardy the coming of 
birds and flowers. At least, such has been the 
experience in New England. All people won- 
der and ask the question, When will spring 
appear? 

But behold how the earth is filling with 
moisture! The great resources of nature are 
growing | and growing. Very soon, touched by 
the sun’s warm rays, a rapid march will be 


made. Beautiful and bountiful will the sum- 
mer be. A scanty spring, but a glorious mid- 
year. 


To you, Sunday-School teacher, and to you, 
anxious parent, comes the lesson of the parable. 
Have patience with the dull pupil. Do not give 
up hope because the backward child lingers in 
study and quickness. It may be a tardy spring. 
Beneath the reluctant surface abundant capacity 
may be forming, slowly accumulating, all the 
richer and fuller because of the delay. 

Patience and faith are the best counsellors 
to you and to all of us. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


Answers 
To questions published May 19, 1907. 


1. January 1, February 22, May 30, July 4, 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, December 25 

2. A day on which banks and government 
institutions are generally closed, and when no 
business contracts can be ‘legally ” signed or 
banking business carried on. 

3. June 14, In 1894, on the one hundred and 
seventeenth anniversary of the adoption by the 
Continental Congress of the first design for 


the American flag. It has been changed a little 
since that time. ‘ 
4. Victoria Day, May 24. ; 
5. Patriot’s Day, April 19. 
6. July 14, Fall of the Bastile. 
7. Three. Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA XXIV. 


I am composed of 9 letters. 
My 6, 5, 4, 9, is a gentleman’s garment. 
My 1, 3, 4, 7, is a flower. 
_ My 8, 2, 4, 9, is not gained or won. 
My whole is a president. 
Cora WUERKER. 


ENIGMA XXV. 


| 
: 
I am composed of 11 letters. 4 
My 2, 9, 10, 4, is a part of the body. 
My 8, 5, 9, is a metal. ; 
My 1, 3, 7, 5, is the name of a flower. 
My 1, 3, 9, 4, is a public square. 
My 2, 9, 1, 5, is an animal. 
My 11, 6, 10, 10, 5, 1, is to dine. 
My whole is a state. ‘ 
Fripa Paustian. 


HIDDEN ANIMALS. 


Tuts cannot be a reason. 
Abel is a coward. 
I was never at that place. 

_ Kate McCormic ate much, 
I cannot do great things. 
This cap I gave to grandma. 


SQUARE WORD. 


My first is a small bed. 

My second is a number. | 
My third is what. we drink. oa 
iy Fria PAUSTIAN, — 


ANswers TO PuzzLtEs IN No. 19. 


Enigma XXI.—Connecticut. 
‘ Entama XXII.—Election Days. 
“Square Worp.—ON E 
NOW 
EWE 


RippLe.—Shadow. 


Frida Paustian, Omaha, Neb., Cora Wuerk eT 
-Alton, Ill., and Carrie F. Fiske,. East Lexington, 
Mass., have solved some of the puzzles in previ 
issues. This is the last number in this current vol- 
ume in which puzzles will appear. We have 
on hand now that will have to wait till next fall 
publication. Also any that may be received 
this time of writing will be printed in thenext vol 
ume, the opening number of bal bears the dat 
September 15. + 


¥ 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Ray. Epwarp A. Horton, Epiror. 
(4 BI-WEEKLY), 

The uniform subscription price of Every OTH 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers 
ing in the Boston postal district must send twe 
cents additional for postage. All members of 8 
day Schools who subscribe for the paper will 
ceive their copies in the package sent to f! 
schools. Twenty-two numbers constitute a volt 
Publication is suspended in July and August. — 
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